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IV. — Tenuis and Media 
By Professor EDGAR H. STURTEVANT 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Perhaps no part of our grammatical terminology is at 
present in a state of greater confusion than the names of 
the orders of mutes. In France, England, and America/ 
is usually called ' surd,' ' voiceless,' or ' breathed,' while b is 
said to be 'sonant' or 'voiced.' The terms 'voiceless' (or 
' breathed ') and ' voiced,' usually preferred by writers on pho- 
netics, are gaining currency among grammarians also. The 
words 'surd' and 'sonant' were employed by America's 
greatest grammarian, Professor Whitney, and Whitney's in- 
fluence is probably in large measure responsible for the 
retention of the terms by many writers on grammar. In 
the interest of uniformity they should be abandoned. 

In Germany, on the other hand, and in some French and 
English books written under German influence, / is called 
tenuis, less ottenfortis, or 'hard' {hart), while b is said to be 
a media or it is described as lenis, or 'soft' {leicht). The 
reason why the terms ' voiceless ' and ' voiced ' are unsatis- 
factory in Germany is that in South-German b, d, and g are 
distinguished from /, t, and k chiefly (in one dialect, solely) 
by their lesser intensity or stress of pronunciation. The 
terms fortis and lenis, and 'hard' and 'soft' accurately 
denote this difference. 

The words tenuis and media, however, do not obviously 
apply to the pronunciation of German, or indeed to the pro- 
nunciation of most languages. Our present purpose is to 
examine the history of these terms, and to determine whether 
or not the modern use of them is correct. We shall be able 
in passing to learn something about the pronunciation of the 
mutes in ancient Greece and Italy. 

Latin tenuis and media and the third term, aspirata, are 
translations of Greek ■<^iXt], y^ecrr), and fiacreta, as these were 
applied to the three orders of Greek mutes. 
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The original grammatical use of the adjective haaxK was to 
describe a vowel with the rough breathing, while yfrcXo'; indi- 
cated the absence of the rough breathing. This is the mean- 
ing of the words, for example, in the Pseudo-AristoteUan 
treatise irepl ' Akovo-tAv, 804 b, 8 ff. : Sacrelai S' eicrl t&v cfxov&v 
oaatv eawOev to "TrveOfia evdeoK (rvveic^dXKoixev fxera t&v <j)06y- 
ycov, ilrikal 8' elffl TovvavTiov oaai yijvovTai ^(^coph rr}? tow 
TTvev/j-aTO^ eK/3oX^9. 

Subsequently Sacrii? was used to describe a mute, as well 
as a vowel, accompanied by breath, and the contrasting term, 
-i|ftXo'?, was applied to tt, t, and k, while /3, 8, and 7 were said 
to be /xeaoi or, less commonly, K0iv6<i or iiriKotvo^ (Dion. H. 
de Conip. p. 55 f. Usener-Raderm.). The earliest extant 
description of the Greek mutes is that of Dionysius Thrax, 
p. 12 Uhlig : TOVTOiv (i.e. acfxlivtov) yfriKa fiev iari rpia, « tt t, 
Baaea rpia, <f> ^, /j,eaa Be tovtcov rpia, /3 B 7. fieaa Be e'iprj- 
TM OTL TOiV fiev ■\jri\.ci)V ecTTl Bacrvrepa, t&v Be Baaeoav yjriXoTepa. 
It is perfectly clear from these words that the sharpest con- 
trast was between tt and 4>, t and 0, k and %, the members of 
each of these pairs being distinguished from each other by 
the presence or absence of breath or aspiration. Between 
these extremes lay /3, B, and 7, which had less breath or aspi- 
ration than <l>, 6, and %, but more than tt, t, and k. 

Such a difference between mutes is to be observed in many 
languages. The phenomena are clearly described by Sweet, 
Primer of Phonetics,^ pp. 58 f. : 

All stops, especially when voiceless, postulate a certain compres- 
sion of the breath behind the stop, so as to produce an audible 
explosion when the stop is loosened. On the force of this com- 
pression, which is due to the action of the lungs, the force of the 
glide and consequently the audibility of the stop mainly depend. 
The English k, etc., are generally uttered with but little force, but 
in the ordinary German 4r, as in . . . kann, there is a strong puff 
of breath. 

But even in German the force of the breath-glide is something 
secondary, due only to the compression with which the stop is 
formed. If, however, the initial force is maintained during the 
formation of the glide itself, the glide is heard as an independent 
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element. ... In this way the Irish-English, Danish, and Sanskrit 
aspirates are formed, as in Irish tell, Danish tale . . . 

The description which we have cited from Dionysius Thrax, 
and also the other ancient descriptions of the Greek mutes 
correspond with Sweet's observations of modern languages. 
The aspirates were pronounced essentially as/, t, and k are 
pronounced in Irish-English ; there was a forceful compres- 
sion of the breath behind the stop, and the force of the com- 
pression was maintained during the glide which followed the 
explosion. If we apply Sweet's description to the other two 
orders of Greek mutes, we must conclude that /8, B, and y were 
similar in respect to the breath involved to South-German/, 
t, and k; they were pronounced with a strong initial com- 
pression of the breath, which, however, was relaxed when 
the explosion began, tt, t, and k, on the other hand, must 
have been pronounced in a fashion similar to English /, t, 
and k, i.e. with a weak compression of the breath before the 
explosion. In other words, the accounts of the Greek mutes 
which the ancients have left us rather clearly show that the 
aspirates were ultra-fortes, the ' middle ' mutes were fortes, 
and the ' smooth ' mutes were lenes} 

There is some evidence confirming the ancient descriptions 
of the Greek mutes. That the aspirates were followed by an 
audible puff of breath is indicated by the following facts : 

1. When TT, T, or k came to stand before a vowel with 
rough breathing, an aspirate was written ; e.g. €(f>' S, avff o5, 

2. In case aspirates occurred in successive syllables in pre- 
historic Greek, one of the aspirates became smooth ; hence 
the reduplication of an aspirate lacks aspiration ; e.g. ■jre(f>evya, 
TiOriiM, Kexvfiai. Since the rough breathing before an initial 
vowel was lost in case an aspirate followed in the next sylla- 
ble (e.g. €X(o from *€X(>) — cf. e^co), it follows that the aspirates 
contained an element similar to the rough breathing. 

' The ancients have left us no statements regarding the voice or lack of voice 
in the several Greek and Latin consonants. Our knowledge of this matter, while 
quite certain, is based upon inference. We may disregard it here, since a mute of 
any degree of force may be pronounced with voice or without (cf. Hindoo M, etc.). 
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3. When the Greek aspirates had to be represented in 
alphabets which lacked proper symbols for them, they were 
denoted by the same symbols as the corresponding ' smooth ' 
mutes, to which an indication of breath (aspiration) was some- 
times appended, as in Theran TTH, KH, 9H, and in the loan- 
words, which in Latin show/.^, th, c/i, in Armenian,/', (', k' , 
and in the Hindoo languages, ph, th, kh. 

There are two ways in which a mute may develop into a 
spirant. An increase in the force of the stream of breath 
makes the off-glide, or aspiration, more and more prominent 
until it is virtually equivalent to a spirant articulated in the 
same position as the mute. In this way//^ becomes//", th 
becomes ts or tl>, kh becomes kx \ that is, aspirates become 
affricates. In case the mute element of the affricate is lost 
a spirant results. On the other hand, the energy of articu- 
lating a mute may be decreased until the stream of breath is 
not checked but only obstructed so as to cause the rubbing 
noise which is characteristic of a spirant. It is clear that 
only aspirates can develop into spirants in the former man- 
ner, and only lenes in the latter. Hence we may be sure that 
Greek (/>, Q, and % have developed into the modern voiceless 
spirants through the intermediate stage of affricates. The 
ancient middle mutes, /3, S, and 7, may have changed into 
the modern voiced spirants in either of these two ways ; but 
if they developed in the second way, we have to assume that 
while one order of mutes became more energetic another 
became less so. Since similar sounds usually develop in the 
same direction in a given language, it is more likely that the 
middle mutes, like the aspirates, developed first into affricates. 
This last consideration serves to confirm the testimony of the 
ancients that /S, 8, and 7 had more aspiration than tt, t, and k ; 
for, if this were not so, harmonious development of the three 
orders of mutes would have made spirants out of tt, t, and k 
also. 

These conclusions are essentially in accord with the received 
doctrine (see especially Blass, Aussprache des Griechischen, 
95-1 1 1), except that most Greek scholars fail to make the 
identification of aspiration and strength of articulation which 
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we have adopted from Sweet. Blass (Kiihner-Blass, Gram, 
gr. Spr} I, I, 66) says quite explicitly of the Greek mutes : 
" Die Einteilung der Mutae in Tenues, Aspiratae, und Mediae 
hat mit Harte und Weichheit von Haus aUs nichts zu tun, 
sondern nur mit dem Hauche. . . ." 

The terms Hdrte and Weichheit apply primarily to the 
energy of articulation, and it is, of course, quite possible to 
close the lips or other parts of the oral passage as tight as 
you please without increasing the force of the stream of 
breath ; but energy applied in this way can scarcely affect 
the quality of the sound produced, unless (i) the position of 
the organs is altered as a result of the increased energy, or 
(2) the increase in energy is a concomitant of an increase in 
the force of the stream of breath. Furthermore, an increase 
of the force of the stream of breath makes necessary an 
increase in the energy of articulation, if the closure of the 
oral passage is to be maintained. Although there are two 
factors in the production of a foriis, the two vary together ; 
it is virtually true that a mute is made strong or fortis only 
by increasing the force of the breath ; and if the breath- 
impulse is strong enough to produce aspiration the mute 
cannot be weak.^ The phrase tenuis aspirata, current in 
Germany, is self-contradictory. 

The Greek terms which we have been discussing were 
variously translated into Latin. The earliest and most accu- 
rate translation that has come to my attention appears in 
Lucr. IV, 551 f . : 

Asperitas autem vocis fit ab asperitate 
Principiorum, et item lever levore creatur. 

This terminology reappears in Prise. 11, 20, 9 ff. K (cited 
below, p. 54), who used the adjectives asper and levis of 
mutes also. Grillius, ap. Prise. 11, 36, i f. K, called the 
smooth breathing levis and the rough breathing flatilis. 
Aspiratio has been freely applied to a breath-puff both be- 
fore vowels and after mutes from Cicero (Or. 160) to the 

''■ It is easy to follow a lenis at the close of a syllable by aspiration at the 
beginning of the next syllable, as in English 'block-house'; but, as is well 
known, the result differs both in articulation and in sound from a true aspirate. 
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present day. The earliest extant use of the verb aspirare 
in this sense seems to be in Quint, i, 5, 20. Remmius Palae- 
mon, ap. Prise. 11, 35, 27 K, used exilis for •\|rt\o? as applied 
to vowels, and Terentius Scaurus, vii, 20, 5 K, employed the 
phrase exiliter enuntiandum of the word pulcrum (not pul- 
chrunt). Consentius, v, 392, 20 K, used subtiliter'va a similar 
connection. Very commonly the negative terms levis and 
exilis are avoided by the use of a phrase such as sine aspi- 
ratione (Quint, i, 6, 21 ; Velius Longus, vii, 69, 13 K, etc.). 

The earliest instance I have seen of tenuis for ■^i,\6<; is in 
a passage of Sergius, iv, 525, 24 ff. K, which may have been 
taken from Varro, and which is reprinted in the Goetz-Schoell 
edition of Varro's de Lingua Laiina, p. 210 : 

Scire oportet vocem sicut omne corpus tris habere distantias, 
altitudinem, crassitudinem, (longitudinem). . . . Crassitude autem 
in spiritu est, unde etiam Graeci aspirationem appellant (Sao-eiav et 
ipiXriv) ; nam omnes voces aut aspirando facimus pinguiores aut sine 
aspiratu pronuntiando tenuiores. 

Latin medius in the technical sense of Greek nt«ro? seems 
first to appear in a passage in which Priscian repeats the 
Greek doctrine and attempts very unsuccessfully to apply it 
to Latin (11, 20, 9 ff. K) : 

Inter c sine aspiratione et cum aspiratione est g, inter t quoque 
et th est d, et inter/ etph sive/est b. Sunt igitur hae tres, hoc 
est b g d, mediae, quae nee penitus carent aspiratione nee cam ple- 
nam possident. Hoc autem ostendit etiam ipsius palati pulsiis et 
linguae vel labrorum consimilis quidam in ternis, in/ etph vel/et 
b et rursus in c et ch et g, similiter in t et th et d. Sed in levibus 
exterior fit pulsus, in asperis interior, in mediis inter utrumque 
supra dictorum locum, quod facile dinoscitur, si attendamus in 
supra dictis motis ora mirabili naturae lege modulantibus voces. 
Tanta autem est cognatio earum, quod invicem inveniuntur pro se 
positae in quibusdam dictionibus, ut ambo pro a/x,<#)<o, buxus pro 
■n-u^os, et publicus pro puplicus, triumphus pro epm.ix.p<y;, gubernator 
Kvfiepvjrrji, gobio K<a^i6<;, Caere awo rov yaipe., ptiniceus c^otvtKios, deus 
fleo's, purpureum Trop<f>vpcov.^ 

3 Priscian's obscure remarks about the ^utsus exterior and interior are signifi- 
cant only as indicating that he was not altogether satisfied with the description of 
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Although the Roman grammarians were familiar with the 
traditional classification of the Greek mutes into the three 
orders, rough, middle, and smooth, and although a limited 
use of it is made from Cicero's time on in the treatment of 
ph, th, and ch in Latin words, this passage in Priscian is the 
only one, as far as I know, which appUes such a classification 
to Latin b, d, and g. This is the more remarkable since the 
grammarians are plainly at a loss in their efforts to find a 
clear distinction between the mutes which we call respec- 
tively voiced and voiceless. We may therefore suspect that 
the Romans found the familiar statement that /8, etc., have 
more breath than ir, etc., inapplicable to their language. 

Some of the distinctions drawn by the Romans between 
the voiced and voiceless mutes are scarcely intelligible, and 
some others of them do not concern our present discussion. 
Three or four passages, however, make fairly clear one re- 
spect in which Latin b, d, and g differed from /, t, and c. 

As regards g and c we may cite the following : Terentianus 
Maurus, vi, 331, 194-198 K: 

Utrumque latus dentibus applicare linguam 
C pressius urget ; dein hinc et hinc remittit. 
Quo vocis adhaerens sonus explicetur ore. 
G porro retrorsum coit et sonum prioris 
Obtusius ipsi prope sufficit palate.^ 

Marius Victorinus, vi, 33, 20 ff. K : 

C etiam et g, ut supra scriptae, sono proximae oris molimine 
nisuque dissentiunt. Nam c reducta introrsum lingua hinc atque 
hinc molares urgens haerentem intra os sonum vocis excludit; g 
vim prioris pari linguae habitu palate suggerens lenius reddit.' 

b, etc., as sounds intermediate between ' smooth ' and ' rough.' The word-list at 
the end of the passage contains some very important material, a part of which will 
be discussed presently. Of course he is wrong about Caere and deus. 

* ' C strives to press both sides of the tongue more closely against the teeth, 
and then relaxes the pressure on both sides so that the next following {or possibly 
obstructed) sound of the voice may be produced in the mouth. G, on the other 
hand, causes a closure farther back, and produces the sound of the former letter, 
somewhat dulled, near the very roof of the mouth.' 

^ ' C and g, as well as the above-mentioned letters, are very close together in 
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Terentianus tells us that the contact was closer in c than 
in^, and Victorinus says that the articulation of c was the 
more energetic. It is merely to translate this into modern 
technical terms to say that c was a fortis and g a lenis (so 
SeQlmamn, Aussprache des Latein, 337). Terentianus further- 
more describes the sound of ^ as ' duller,' and Victorinus as 
' weaker ' than that of c. The latter term is particularly 
interesting as being the source of our technical term lenis. 
It is clear that Victorinus' use of the word has no connection 
with the occasional translation of Greek irpoamSia yfnXij by 
spiritus lenis ; for that analogy would have led him to apply 
lenis to the sound of /, since Greek t was a cxroi'xeiov y^iXov. 

As to the labials also we can learn something from Teren- 
tianus and his paraphraser. Terentianus, vi, 331, 186-193 K : 

B littera vel / quasi syllabae videntur 
lunguntque sonos de gemina sede profectos ; 
Nam muta iubet portio comprimi labella, 
Vocalis at intus locus exitum ministrat. 
Compressio porro est in utraque dissonora ; 
Nam prima per oras etiam labella figit, 
Velut intus agatur sonus ; ast altera contra 
Pellit sonitum de mediis foras labellis.^ 

Marius Victorinus, vi, 33, 15 ff. K: 

B &tp litterae coniunctione vocalium quasi syllabae (nam muta 
portio penitus latet; neque enim labiis hiscere ullumve meatum 
vocis exprimere nisus valet, nisi vocales exitum dederint atque era 
reserarint) dispari inter se oris officio exprimuntur. Nam prima 

sound, but differ in the effort and energy of the mouth. For <r, pressing the back- 
drawn tongue on both sides against the molars, and shutting the sound of the 
voice within the mouth, <then relaxes the pressure and) forces out the sound; g, 
with the same position of the tongue, makes the sound of the preceding letter 
weaker by lifting it up to the roof of the mouth.' 

^ ' The letters b and / appear almost as syllables, they unite sounds from two 
different sources ; for the mute portion demands that the lips be pressed together, 
whereas the vocalic portion (shut) within <the lips( ?)) produces a passage (for 
the voice). The closure of the two, however, differs in its sound; for the former 
shapes the lips along their edges as if the sound were being produced between 
them; the second, on the other hand, forces the sound forth from the middle of 
the lips.' 
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exploso mediis labiis sono, sequens compresso ore velut introrsum 
attracto vocis ictu explicaturj 

It is evident that Victorinus has applied Terentianus' 
description of / to ^ and vice versa ; but still his own feeling 
for the sounds has colored his paraphrase so far that we can 
extract a little information from it. Terentianus ascribes an 
imperfect closure of the lips to b, reminding us of the confu- 
sion of medial b and v, of which there are some traces in 
inscriptions as early as the second century a.d.* An imper- 
fect closure implies a lenis. Victorinus seems to say that for 
/ the lips were drawn inwards, as is natural in a vigorous 
closure. Terentianus' statement that the sound of / is driven 
out from the middle of the lips also implies a strong articula- 
tion (so Seelmann, op. cit. 302). 

The remarks of the Romans about d and t do not indicate 
which of them was the stronger, but one naturally assumes 
that the dental mutes harmonized with the others; t was 
probably a fortis and d a lenis. The Latin mutes therefore 
differed from the Greek mutes in that, while the Greeks pro- 
nounced the voiced mutes with more energy than the unas- 
pirated voiceless mutes, the Romans pronounced the voiced 
mutes with less energy than the voiceless mutes. The several 
mutes of the two languages must be classified as to breath as 
follows : 

Aspirates Fortes Lenes 



labials 



\ 



<t> /3 



TT 



dentals i ^ ^ 



/ 6 



T 



t d 

velars 5 X ^ " 

< <= g 

' ' B and/ in connection with vowels form syllables, as it were; for their mute 
portion is imperceptible, in fact their impulse is not able to open the lips or to 
produce any action of the voice unless the vowels give a passage and open the 
mouth. They are produced by dissimilar action of the mouth; for the first results 
when the sound is driven out from the middle of the lips, the second, when the 
mouth is tightly closed and the impact of the voice is, so to speak, drawn in.' 

8 This change of medial ^ to a spirant, which yielded, for example, French 
avoir from habere, illustrates the second of the two modes in which mutes become 
spirants (see above, p. 52). 
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This classification conflicts with the (to us) more familiar 
classification of the mutes according to the presence or ab- 
sence of voice. It is therefore not surprising that there was 
some confusion between the orders of mutes in words bor- 
rowed by one of the classical languages from the other. In 
fact, it is quite possible that the use of the letter c {i.e. 
Greek T) for the voiceless mute was in part due to the fact 
that both Greek y and Latin c viere fortes. 

In general each classical language, when borrowing from 
the other, represented voiced mutes by voiced mutes and 
voiceless mutes by voiceless mutes (J3 = d, tt = /, etc.). 
There are, however, in the aggregate, many instances of 
fortis iox fortis and lenis for leiiis {^ = p, it = b, etc.). The 
latter system was especially common in early times and in 
colloquial speech. Thus gubemare (Plant. Mil. 1091) from 
Kv^epvav had been naturalized long enough before Plautus' 
time so that its derivative gubemator was already familiar 
(Plant. Amph. 950, Mil. 1181, Rnd. 1014). Another word 
which appears in Plautus and persists throughout the litera- 
ture is conger {Y\2m\.. Aid. 399, etc.) from '^6^'ypm. Cato is 
our earliest authority for anmrca (R.R. passim) from afiopyn, 
Grabatus (Cat. 10, 22) from Kpd^(0)aTO';, citrus (Varro, Men. 
182) from KeSpo'i, and spelunca (Cic. Verr. 11, 4, 107) from 
(rTrrfKvfya (accusative), although not quotable before the 
Ciceronian period, are no doubt early borrowings; for the 
later literary language consistently represented voiced mutes 
by voiced mutes and voiceless mutes by voiceless mutes. 

Occasionally even a word borrowed in the early period was 
taken over again in the form required by the later system. 
Catamitus (Plant. Men. 144), from raw/iu;^???, may owe its 
first /■ to a popular etymology, as suggested by Keller, Lat. 
Volksetymologie, 32 f., but the initial c and the second t come 
directly from the Greek name. In later Latin the word was 
supplanted by the form Ganymedes, except in the metaphori- 
cal use. Ennius' Burrus (see Cic. Or. 160) was replaced by 
Pyrrhus, and Terence's Biirria {And. 301, etc. — the familiar 
Byrria is an impossible mixture of early and late orthography) 
for Uvppia^ survived only in the one play. 
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Where standard Latin came to differ from colloquial Latin 
in this way, the Romance languages, of course, agree with 
the latter. From ko^iu we have standard Latin cummi{s) 
and colloquial gummi{s); that the forms with g are really 
colloquial is indicated by the fact that c is usually the 
reading of the best manuscripts (see Thes. s. v.), by the k of 
the Greek word, and by the g of Ital. gomma, Prov. and 
Span, goma, Fr. gomme. In many words the Romance 
languages are our only evidence for the colloquial Latin 
forms. Thus we have Ital., Span., and Port, golfo, Prov. 
golf, from KoK'KO'i ; Ital. grotta from KpinrTi] ; Ital. barattare, 
Prov., Cat., O. Span., and Port, baratar, O. Fr. bareter, from 
irpdrreiv ; Ital. batassare from irardaaeiv. These and other 
well-authenticated examples give plausibility to the cases 
which present more scanty evidence of the change in ques- 
tion. Clucidare (Paul. Fest. 48 L.) from yXvKi^eiv and Euretice 
{Not. Tir. 116 Schmitz) for 'EvpvBiKrj are not to be set aside 
as mere mistakes. 

The above material and a great deal more from Latin and 
the Romance languages has been gathered and carefully 
criticized by T. Claussen {Rom. Forsch. xv, 833-841), who, 
however, did not recognize the full significance of the facts. 
To his material we may add the following : Latin shows c 
for 7 in aruncus {^X\a. N.H. viii, 204) for apvyyo'i (Attic fjpv^- 
709), crumina or crumena probably from ypvi^aia (see Walde, 
Lat. etym. Worterb. s. v.), latices probably for Xdra'ye'i (see 
Walde, s. v.). Latin ^. represents k in Dragontianns {C.I.L. 
X, 644; V. 1. Tragontianus) from BpuKcov, Egloge {C.I.L. iv, 
2148) for 'E/CX07J7, galumma (Mart. Cap. i, 67) for KciXvfifia, 
Nargisus {C.I.L. viii, 919) for 1>! apKiaao'; , Fr. migraine. Span. 
migrana, etc., from f)p,iKpavia (cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. etym. 
Worterb. s. v. ). Latin b represents Greek ir in cybaeiis (Cic. 
Verr. iv, 8, 17) for *KVTraio^. Claussen (p. 839) excludes 
from his list Sagunttim for ZdKvvOo<i, on the ground that the 
Romans may have adopted the Iberian form, Saguntia, Segon- 
tia, rather than the altered Greek form. Even so, it is sig- 
nificant that the Greeks represented the Iberian sound by k 
and the Romans by g ; since ' things which are equal to the 
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same thing are equal to each other,' Greek « and Latin ^ must 
have had some similarity. 

Greek material is much less abundant, chiefly, no doubt, 
because comparatively few Latin words were borrowed by 
the Greeks in the early period before the custom was estab- 
lished of representing voiced mutes by voiced mutes and voice- 
less mutes by voiceless mutes. Greek tt represents Latin b 
in IIoTrXto? and nouTrXto? (^passim) and in IIoTrXiXia (J.G. 
XIV, 951, 5) for Publilia. A Latin inscription in Greek let- 
ters i^I.G. XIV, 698) shows Ifi^eia, which probably stands for 
impia. Greek t represents d in 'K.avZiTo, {I. G. xiv, 690) for 
Candidac. Greek « represents g in KaXtKcov {^Edict. Diocl. 
IX, 5 ff.) for caligarum, and KpariSca (I.G. xiv, 1076) for 
Gratidia. Greek 7 represents c in ' A(f>p€'ya{po<;) {I.G. iii, 1091, 
5, 40) for Africanus, Ta/xovpr}va {I.G. xiv, 977) for Cannc- 
rena, VavTW'i (Eckinger, D. Orthographie lat. Worter in griecli. 
Insclirifteti) for Cantius, TXv/3epivo'i {Insc. Gr. ad res. Rom.. 
pertin. i, 1161) for Chiverinus {}), FopBi^iof {I.G. iii, 1197, 
4, 67 ; but ro/3/3iSio9, 1. 24) for Cordivms, a-apayapop {Edict. 
Diocl. XV, 32, 36) for sarraciim. 

Further evidence that Latin /, t, and c were fortes is fur- 
nished by the use of </>, 6, and x ^^ loan-words to represent 
them; for we have seen (p. 51) that the latter were ultra- 
fortes. The following list is merely illustrative : 'AvTiaOeia 
{I.G. XIV, 1397) for Antistia ; 'A(f>(j)t.o<;, 'A7r(^ato9, 'A4>4>iavo<;, 
' ATr(f)iavo<; {passim) for Appitis, Appianus ; '2o\(f>iKio<; {I.G. iii, 
870) for Sulpicius ; 'O^^iavo^; {Insc. Gr. ad res. Rom. pertin. 
Ill, 153, 10) for Oppianus ; A.op,ea-Tixo^ {I.G. ill, 1 133, 1230, 
1257, etc.) for Domesticics. The Q of @v^pK {e.g. in Paus. 
VIII, 43, 2) for Tiberis may be evidence for Etruscan rather 
than Latin pronunciation.® 

In Byzantine and Modern Greek /3, h, and 7 often appear 
initially for ancient tt, t, and k Csee Foy, Lautsystem d. 
griech. Vulgdrspr. pp. 21-23, Vasmer, Byz. Zeitschr. xvi, 544- 

8 The representation of 0, 9, and x by /, t, and c in early Latin cannot be 
cited as evidence. The latter sounds were the only voiceless mutes vfhich Latin 
possessed, and they would probably have been employed even if they had been 

lenes. 
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547, Triandaphyllidis, Lehnwdrter d. mittelgriech. Vulgdrlit. 
pp. 32-34). Several of the words involved are Latin loan- 
words {e.g. ^epeKOKKa from praecoquium), and we may sus- 
pect that some of them should be added to our material ; but 
since the same change appears in a number of native Greek 
words it is safer not to include them. 

There is evidence that in the other Italic dialects, as well 
as in Latin, b, d, and g were lenes, p, t, and k fortes. In fact, 
two of the words which have sometimes been cited as evidence 
for the contrasting character of Greek and Latin mutes really 
belong to dialect territory, namely Buxenttim for Ilii^ot}?, 
Agrigentiim for ^ KKpd'^a%. To these we should add 'iTnrmviov 
(peiTT- on early coins) for Vido, "Bpevreaiov for Brundisium, 
"EppovKa (Diod. xiv, 11) for Vernigo, <I>oi'\/cH/toi' (App. B.C. 
V, 35) for Ftdginiae. Woatihrnvia for Paestntn obviously owes 
its form in part to popular etymology, but it is likely that 
some such form as *naKr8oi' lies at its base. Mera^ov for 
Metapontum is recorded by Strabo, vi, i, 15, p. 265. Since 
the ordinary Greek name of the town is MeTaTroVrtoi' or Mera- 
ttoVtio?, it is probable that the Latin name comes from an 
Italic source in spite of its Greek appearance. 

Greek ^ardv)], 'patina' (Matro ap. Ath. 136 d), and its 
diminutive ^aTciviov (comic poets and later) are from some 
dialectic (Oscan or Siculan) word cognate with 'Latin patina 
rather than from the Latin word itself ; for Hesychius says 
of ^ardvLov, " r) Se Xeft? 'Et.KeXiKi]." The variation between 
initial /3 and tt (which occurs first in Sophron) is in order in 
a loan-word from an Italic language, but the /8 can scarcely 
be explained if one derives iraTdvri from ireTavvvfii and re- 
gards Latin patina as a loan-word (so J. Schmidt, Kiihns 
Zeitschr. xxxii, 355 ff.). There is a similar variation between 
■jrvrlvj] (Cratinus ap. Poll, vii, 174) and ^vtCvt) (the Tarentini 
ap. Hesych.).!" 

Greek d represents Italic t in "A0vppo<: (Polyb. iii, 92, i) 
for Atemus, a river of Samnium, and in Ni^ai^o? (Theoc. 

lo Conway, A./.P. XI, 310 ff., and Italic Dialects, I, pp. 45, 227 ff., called atten- 
tion to part of the above material. His inference that Oscan b, d, and g were 
voiceless lenes is clearly untenable. 
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4, 24) for the modern Neto, a river of Bruttium, K6Kwd<K 
(Polyb., Plin.), the name of a promontory in Bruttium, and 
'Aplvdrj- ttoXk OlpeoTpiwi (Hecataeus aj>. Steph. Byz.) are 
recorded only in Hellenic form ; if the words are Italic they 
must have had t in place of 0. Italic k appears as % in 
'A^eppai (Strab. V, 4, 8) for Acerrae, in Campania, and in 
^E^erpa (Dion. H. viii, 36, etc.) for Ecetra, a Volscian town. 
Greek % appears also in H-avBcivr) ■ ttoXk 'laTrvyim (Hecataeus 
aj>. Steph. Byz.), Xcovt), the oldest name of Lucania (Arist, 
Strab.), and in Sicilian "ExerXa. If the words are Italic in 
origin they must have contained k {c). 

The Greek grammatical terms, Saatk, p.effo's, and ^jriXo-i, 
indicated the amount of aspiration or breath with which 
various sounds were pronounced. Since increased force of 
the stream of breath involves greater energy of articulation, 
the Greek ' rough ' mutes must have been ultra-fortes, the 
' middle ' mutes fortes, and the ' smooth ' mutes lenes. The 
testimony of the ancients and the orthography of loan-words 
show that in the Italic languages, and particularly in Latin, 
/, /, and k (c) were fortes, b, d, and g lenes. Therefore the 
term tenuis, a translation of Greek ■^iXo'i, is inapplicable to 
Latin/, t, and c. It seems not to have been so used by the 
Romans. The term is similarly inapphcable to /, t, and k in 
any language in which those sounds zxe fortes. Even where 
strictly applicable the term is superfluous and, in conse- 
quence of its frequent misuse, it is ambiguous. One should 
say either ' voiceless ' or fortis as circumstances require. The 
term media, in its modern use, and the phrase tenuis aspirata 
are absurd. 



